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THE sAD END oF CHARLEY WHIPPLETON’s CRUISE. 


DESK AND DEBIT; 
OR, 
THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


IN WHICH PHIL VISITS MR. COLLINGSBY AGAIN, 
AND IS A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


RAN the Marian into the river, and 
brought her alongside the pier at her usual 
landing-place. I was very tired, and my head 
still ached severely. I had hardly touched 
the pier before a man stepped on board with- 
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out any invitation, and came aft to the stand- 
ing-room where I was. 

‘‘Who runs this boat now?” demanded he. 

“IT have been running her for the last few 
hours,” I replied. 

‘¢ What's her name?” 

‘*Her name is the Marian now; formerly it 
was the Michigan.” 

“ All right then. I attach her, and take pos- 
session, in the suit of Washburn versus Water- 
ford.” 

4 me, willing; I have no further use fer 

”T replied. ‘‘ But what’s the trouble?” 

“ Mr. Waterford has gone up.” 

‘*Gone up where?” 
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“Failed, and those that can get hold of 
anything are doing so. I have got hold of 
this boat.” : 

“T thought Mr. Waterford was a rich man,” 
I added, glancing at Marian. 

“¢ Most people thought so; but he is a bank- 
rupt now. He made some ten or twelve thou- 
sand dollars, they say, in a lucky speculation, 
and on the strength of that has had the rep- 
utation of being worth a hundred thousand. 
He and Mr. Whippleton have been making 
some bad speculations in lands, which will not 
fetch what they paid for them. While they 
were looking over the affairs of Mr. “Whipple- 
ton, who ran away, they found that Waterford 
was as deep in the mud as he was in the mire. 
I have been on the lookout for this boat since 
night before last.” 

‘* What has been done about Mr. Whipple- 
ton’s affairs?” I asked, with no little curiosity. 
. “His partner has been overhauling his 
business, and finds that he has been terribly 
swindled. Officers ha@ye been on the lookout 
for him since he left, an iegrams have been 
sent in every direction. ey hy him, 
or.even hear of him. He went off imhis boat, 
and they think now that he has made his way 
into Canada. Where have you been all this 
» time with the boat?” ; 

*“*Onacruise. Are you an officer?” I asked. 

“Certainly Iam. How could I serve a writ 
if I were not?” 

** Do you know where there is another one?” 

**T can find a policeman, I suppose. What 
do you want of him?” 

**T have a prisoner I wish to put into safe 
keeping.” 

** Who is he?” 

“Mr. Charles Whippleton.” 

**'You don’t say so!” exclaimed the officer. 

I pulled off the blankets in which the late 
junior partner had enfolded himself, and ex- 
hibited my prisoner. = 

‘* What's the matter with him— is he sick?” 

*“*He has a sore head. But please to get 
another officer, and a carriage.” 

“Let him get two. I want one,” said 
Marian. 

**T don’t know you; but I begin to think 
you are the clerk that disappeared,” added the 
man. 

“TI am; I was in the employ of Collingsby 
and Whippleton.” 

** Nobody knew what had become of you; 
but Mr. Whippleton’s mother said you had 
run away with all her property. The officers 
are on the lookout for you also.” 

“T am at their disposal, whenever they 
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want me,” I replied, choking at this disagree- 
able information. 

‘Mr. Collingsby thinks you have gone with 
Whippleton, and that you were concerned 
with him in the frauds.” 

** Does he?” 

** Is this lady Miss Collingsby?” 

$6 Tt. is.” 

‘‘Her father and mother believe -he has 
run away with Mr. Waterford. There’s all 
sorts of stories floating about. I suppose, if I 
bring one of the police, they will arrest you.” 

‘*No matter for that; bring him along. If 
I had been guilty, I should not have brought 
Mr. Whippleton back.” 

The officer departed, and I lowered the 
mainsail. I told Peter to put the yacht in 
good order. 

““Can’t you untie me now, Phil?” asked 
Mr. Whippleton. 

“* Not till the officers come. 
to make any more blunders.” . 

“You have wound me up completely,” said 
he, bitterly, as he glanced towards the city. 
“T suppose I must take things as they come.” 

‘Your mother accuses me of running away 
with her property. How could that be, if she 
gave’ you an order for the package?” I in- 
quired. 

“T dare say you will get at the whole truth 
in due time. It is not necessary for me to say 
anything more.” 

And he did not say anything more. He was 
in pain bodily; but I am sure his sufferings 
mentally were infinitely more intense. As I. 
looked at him, reclining on his couch, I could 
not help thinking that his mother was even 
more to blame for his misforiunes than he was 
himself. Instead of filling his mind with 
Christian principles, she had fed him with the 
dry husks of worldly wisdom. She had taught 
him to get money; that it was shrewd and 
praiseworthy to overreach and deceive. His 
father had died when he was young, and his 
mother had had the whole training of him. Be- 
fore God, she was responsible, though her neg- 
lect and her errors could not excuse him. I 
thanked God anew, as I looked at him, for the 
Christian teachings of Mr. Gracewood, who 
had implanted in my sotl a true principle. 

The officers came, and Mr. Whippleton was 
relieved of his bonds, and permitted to stand 
up. He could not walk at first, and had to be 
assisted to the carriage. I was careful to have 
his travelling bag placed in the care of the 
officers. I had locked it up in the cabin when 
I obtained possession of the yacht, for I knew 
that its contents would go far towards indem- 


I don’t intend 
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nifying his partner for his losses. At my re- 
quest, the officers took the prisoner to Mr. 
Collingsby’s house. Marian and I went in one 
carriage, while the officers, with Mr. Whipple- 
ton, occupied the other. 

“I tremble when I think of meeting my 
father,” said my fair companion. 

‘You need not. He will be too glad to 7 
you gafe and sound to find any fault with you.” 

“‘ Mhave been very imprudent.” 

“T’ know you have; but you meant no 
wrong. You are fortunate to be able to return 
as you are, for Mr. Waterford is a bankrupt, 
and a mere adventurer.” 

‘* My father was right.” 

‘Fathers are almost always right,” I re- 
plied, as the carriage stopped before the house. 

I found that Marian was trembling violently 
when I helped her out. We were admitted to 
the library. Mrs. Collingsby was up, but her 
hisband had not risen yet. The fond mother 
folded her lost daughter in her arms, and they 
wept together. 

‘* Let me call your father,” said she, leaving 
the room hastily. 

“You have a glad welcome from both 
of your , Marian,” I added. 

“My mother will not reproach me,” 
she, as Mrs. Collingsby returned. 

“Where have you been?” inquired the 
anxious mother, as she took the hand of the 
weeping daughter. 

**T was deceived, mother.” 

‘« But where is Mr. Waterford?” 

**T don’t know; I have not seen him since 
day before yesterday.” 

Mr. Collingsby appeared in a few moments 
in his dressing-gown, and had evidently made 
a very hasty toilet. 

** Marian!” exclaimed he, with a degree of 
emotion of which I had not supposed him 
capable. ‘*My poor child! How anxious I 
have been about you, for that Waterford is a 
scoundrel.”. 

‘*T know he is, father. You were right,” 
replied Marian, as she sobbed upon his bosom. 

‘* Where is he now?” 

**T don’t know.” 

Mr. Collingsby winked very rapidly; but as 
it was not dignified to weep, he did not do so. 
He glanced at me, and he must have suspected 
that I saw his emotion. He was evidently 
ashamed of it, for he gently disengaged him- 
self from his daughter’s embrace, and fixed 
his stern gaze upon me. . 

“« So you have come back, Philips?” said he. 

** Yes, sir, I have come back. I had busi- 
ness here, and I took the liberty to call.” 


said 
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*¢ Where have you been, sir?” 

“ After Mr. Whippleton.” 

‘*So I thought,” sneered he, ‘‘I suppose 
it would not suit your purpose to inform me 
where he is now.” 

‘*On the contrary, it would exactly suit my 
purpose, Mr. Collingsby. He is in a carriage 
at the door, between two officers.” 

‘Don’t say anything harsh to Philip, fa- 
ther,” interposed Marian, wounded by his 
sternness towards me. ‘It was he who saved 
me from harm, and he has brought Mr. Whip- 
pleton back, with all the money he stole.” 

‘Do yo mean so?” 

I went to the door, and requested the offi- 
cers to bring in their prisoner. 

“Ts it possible that I have been mistaken in 


byou, young man?” added Mr. Collingsby, 


glancing at me again. ‘I was satisfied that 
you had run away with my partner, because 
you had shared his guilt.” 

‘““You were mistaken, sir,” I answered, as 
the officers conducted Mr. Whippleton into 
the room. 

The prisoner was very feeble, and was 
placed in an arm-chair. His head was tied 
up with a handkerchief, and he looked as mis- 
erable as a human being could. He was not 
a man of great courage, and his mishaps ap- 
peared to have broken his spirit. 

‘‘What’s the matter with him?” asked Mr. 
Collingsby, turning to me. 

‘¢ He was hurt on the head.” 

“Philip had a hard battle with hi 
but finally struck him down, and he fell § 
less.” “i, c+ 

“T ought to add, Mr. Gollingsby, that Mar 
ian was the bravest girl Hever saw. I sh 
have lost the battle, and doubt if 1¢ wi 
ever have seen either your partner 


her; 


money, if she had not taken part in ‘ogi - 
gle,” I interposed. Be ate 


‘‘ All this makes a very strange: otal 


‘« Perhaps you had better hear the rest of it, ,. 


before you judge,” I repli **T thought it 
possible, after I left you day before yesterday, 
that Mr. Whippleton had gone off in his boat, 
and I hastened to her mooring. My sup- 
position was correct.” 

‘¢We knew he had gone in his boat, but we 
supposed he would land at some town on the 
other side,” said Mr. Collingsby. ‘‘ Officers 
were sent to Detroit and Toledo to intercept 
him.” 

Marian and I told our story as I have al- 
ready related it, and we had an attentive and 
interested audience. 

“But what has become of Waterford?” 
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asked one of the officers. ‘‘If he was left at 
the creek, he must have gone somewhere.” 

** He won't go far, for he has not a hundred 
dollars in the world,” said Mr. Whippleton. 
** Phil defeated all our plans.” 

All the party looked at me so earnestly 
that I am afraid I blushed; for, conceited as I 
am, it disturbs me to be made a hero. 

‘* What were your plans, Mr. Whippleton?” 
asked Mr. Collingsby. 

‘*T suppose ‘I have nothing to gain by con- 
cealment,” replied the culprit. ‘If I had 
never seen Waterford, I might have been an 
honest man to-day. I went into some land 
speculations with him. We bought two hun- 
dred acres at Bloomvale, confident that the 
new Blank and Plank Railroad would pass 
through the centre of it, for it was one of the 
routes surveyed, and we had an assurance that 
it would be the one adopted. Instead of com- 
ing direct to the city, as we were almost cer- 
tain it would, they tapped the North Central, 
and left our land ten miles from any road, and 
good for nothing but farming purposes. We 
spent ten thousand dollars in log-rolling in the 
legislature, and were defeated in the end. I 
took forty thousand dollars out of the funds 
of the firm, which I intended to replace when 
I sold my land. Phil’s trial balance first 
frightened me, and finding that I could not 
get out of the scrape, I decided to take what 
money I could get, and go to China, where I 
hoped win a fortune, and make good my 
losses Here. I had started for Europe when I 
left in the Florina, and should have got off, if 
Phil had not followed me.” 

I was a hero in | of myself. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL MORALIZES UPON WORLDLY 
WISDOM, AND BIDS FAREWELL TO DESK 
AND DEBIT. 


HE conference was interrupted by the ar- 

rival of Mr. Collingsby, senior, who had 
been'sent for. He gave his granddaughter a 
very cordial greeting, and the events which 
had transpired were all rehearsed for his 
benefit. 

** How did you expect to get away in your 
yacht?” asked the senior partner. 

‘* Waterford was to go with me. A friend 
in St. Joseph had offered me a thousand dol- 
lars for my boat, and I expected to sell her to 
him. We then intended to sail through the 
lakes to Collingwood, and proceed to Mon- 
treal. Waterford was to have made Marian 
his wife at St. Joseph.” 
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** The scoundrel!” ejaculated the father. 

‘**He was to return, make his peace with 
you, and save me fram harm. We should 
have succeeded if Phil had not been so zealous 
to serve the firm. He upset my calculdtions 
no less than three times, and finally broke my 
head. You have no fault to find with jim, 
Mr. Collingsby, however it may be with me.” 


“Mr. Philips, I trust you will excut any 


harsh words I may have used,” said fhe Senior 
partner. 


“Certainly, sir; but my name isnot Philips.” 
‘* What is it?” 


‘Philip Farringford, sir.” 
and he is my own cousi ag 


‘Yes, father, 
added Marian. 

“Nonsense! We will talk of that sqyne 
other time.” 

“T think you had better open that bag,” I 
suggested. J 

It was opened, and all the money which the 
junior partner had gathered ‘ 
taken from it. ‘Mrs. Whip 
was found, just as I had -— ity 
unbroken. 

“That is Phil’s, and conga 
longing to the firm,” said Mr. 
the officer paarertcer’ the package. 
will give it to him.” : ; 

I explained the nature f the contents, and 
to my great gratification it'was restored to 
me. The graceless son acknowledged that he 
had signed his mother's name to the order 
upon me for its delivery. He had procured 
the nurse for his mother, and she ‘informed 
him what had been done during our interview. 
It appeared that she had placed Werself at the 
door for this purpose. 

“Mr. Collingsby, I hope you don’t intend 
to proceed against me, now that I have made 
all the restitution in my power,” said the cul- 
prit. 

**T don’t know; I will see.” 

‘“‘The false invoices cover about forty thou- 
sand dollars. My capital in the firm, and my 
share of the profits, will reimburse you for 
about thirty thousand. I will give you a deed 
of my lands for the balance, so that you will 
lose nothing by me.” 

“T have lost through you my confidence in 
mankind,” replied Mr. Collingsby. ‘I have 
no desire to persecute you.” 

“I have given up every dollar I took with 
me. My yacht will bring a thousand dollars. 
You shall have that.” 

‘*T will take the boat at that price, and place 
the amount to your credit.” 

‘¢ Thank you, sir.” 

‘For the rest, I will consider the matter; 
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but for the present you must be where I can 
find you.” 

The officers conveyed him to the prison, 
where he had an opportunity to reflect upon 
the folly of worldly wisdom. 

‘‘ Philips, you have done well,” said Mr. Col- 
lingsby, as the door closed upon the departing 
junior of the firm. ‘* You have been honest 
and faithful, and I thank you.” 

**So do I,” added the old gentleman. 
seems we haven’t lost anything, after all.” 

“ Philips has — ” 

“Philip, if you please, sir,” I interposed. 

“‘Excuse me; Philip has saved us from loss, 
and as he is very fond of boats, I propose to 
make: him a present of the yacht belonging to 
Mr. Whippleton, as a testimonial of our grat- 
itude. What do you say, father?” 

‘Certainly, Richard,” replied the patriarch. 

“T have already taken Mr. Faxon into the 
firm, and the business will continue as before. 
Of course we shall retain you as book-keeper, 
and your salary will hereafter be one thousand 
dollars a year.” 

“T thank you, gentlemen. I am very grate- 
ful to you for your kindness and considera- 
tion,” I replied, satisfied that virtue is its own 
reward even in this world. 

“Beyond this, I am greatly indebted to you 
for your services to my daughter.” 


“ec It 


said 


‘“My cousin was very kind to me,” 
Marian, archly. 

‘Your cousin! ” 

“Yes, father; he is really my.cousin.” 


“Pshaw! How can he be your cousin?” 

“His name is Philip Farringford. His 
mother was your sister.” 

‘““Come, come; no more of this. We have 
had romance enough for one day,” said the 
old gentleman. ‘I have been annoyed by 
letters from Farringford in St.-Louis, hinting 
at something of this kind.” 

‘I am sorry the letters annoyed you, sir; 
but my father wrote only the truth,” I replied. 

“Your father! Do you mean to assert that 
my miserable son-in-law is your father?” add- 
ed the old gentleman, savagely. 

“T do, sir.” 

“But my daughter is not your mother?” 

** Yes, sir; she is.” 

‘“‘That’s enough. I don’t want to hear 
another word about the matter; and what’s 
more, I will not.” 

‘“We can prove all that we assert, sir,” I 
replied, firmly. 

‘“* Not another word about it. I want to be- 
lieve that you are an honest and honorable 
young man; but I can’t doit if you attempt 





to maintain such a gross imposture. 
ridiculous.” 

‘“*T am very anxious that you should hear 
the story, sir. If you are not satisfied with 
the evidence, you shall never be annoyed 
again concerning it.” 

“‘T won’t hear it,” protested the senior Mr. 
Collingsby. ‘Did you come here, and get.a 
place in our firm, for the purpose of pushing 
this imposition.” 

**T desire to establish my birthright; but 
there was no conspiracy about my coming.” 

‘*My son-in-law is a miserable toper. I 
never want to see or hear from him again. 
He has brought disgrace and misery enough 
into my family. He teased me for money till 
I was obliged to leave St. Louis, and now he 
follows me here. Young man, whatever your 
name may be, I have a high regard for you 
after what you have done, and we will use you 
well in the future; but never mention this 
matter again. If you do, you’shall leave us. 
I say it, and I mean it.” 

Under the circumstances I ‘could say, no 
more. The time for proving my claim evi- 
dently had not come. I made no promises in 
regard to the forbidden topic; but I decided 
to wait for a more favorable opportunity to 
press the subject. I was invited to breakfast 
with the family, and accepted. I was vexed 
and mortified to find that I was not acknowl- 
edged as a nephew, grandson, and cousin; but 
I found that I had one believer in Marian. I 
had convinced her with my unsupported word; 
but I intended to show her the evidence. 

After breakfast I went to my boarding-house, 
and repaired at once to Mrs. Whippleton’s 
room. She was better than when I had left 
her, three days before, and was able to open 
upon me in a volley of reproaches for my 
treachery and dishonesty, as she bluntly called 
them. 

‘*T thought there wan’t but one honest fel- 
ler in the world, and I was cheated in him,” 
said she, bitterly. 

‘Not exactly, Mrs. Whippleton,” I replied, 
handing her the sealed package. ‘There are 
your papers and your money.” 

‘No; you don’t say it!” 

** Open it, and see.” 

It took an hour for her to couut the money 
and examine the papers. She compared them 
with the receipt I had given her, and nothing 
was missing. . 

‘* Well, I reckon you be honest, after all,” 
said she, cheerfully. ‘* Who’d’a thought it! 
But where is Charles? I didn’t know but he 
might got the papers away from you. He 


It is 
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wanted to raise all the money he could to save 
himself from ruin.” 

“Not for that; but to set himself up in busi- 
ness in China,” I replied; and then I told the 
story of her son’s misdeeds. 

**So he’s in jail—is he?” exclaimed she. 
“Well, I was afraid it would come to this, 
when I heard he was in trouble, for Charles 
never was as shrewd as he ought to be.” 

‘* Shrewd!”’ I replied, in disgust. ‘‘ He has 
followed out your maxims of worldly wisdom, 
instead of being true to God, himself, and his 
fellow-beings; and now he has his reward.” 

** Well, I don’t know what all that has to 
do with it. I say he wan't shrewd,” persisted 
the old lady. 

‘*He has practised just what you taught 
him.” 

** No, he didn’t!” replied she. 
cunning.” 

‘*Good by, Mrs. Whippleton. I only hope 
you will live long enough to repent of your 
sins, and learn, before it is too late, that world- 
ly wisdom will not carry an immortal being 
through this world and the world to come.” 

I had not patience to hear any more. I went 
to my room, and I did not leave it for a week. 
The blow I had received on the head, with the 
excitement and fatigue of the cruise down the 


“He wan’t 


lake, made me sick. I wrote to my father after 
I had been confined to my chamber three days; 
and when I was about well enough to go out 
again, he came to see me, though he started 


as soon as he received my letter. I had never 
seen him looking so well; and certainly I 
should never have suspected that he was the 
degraded sot whom I had met in front of the 
Planters’ Hotel, in St. Louis. He was dressed 
in sober black, and was neat, and even elegant, 
in his appearance. He had grown moderately 
fleshy under the regimen of total abstinence, 
and all the toddy-blossoms had disappeared 
from his face. 

We had a long talk in my chamber, and he 
gave me such advice as the occasion demand- 
ed. He thought that, as I had established 
myself in the good opinion of the firm, I had 
better stay with them, especially as the salary 
was very handsome. 

**T shall hardly be able to leave the pro- 
hibited topic untouched,” I added. 

‘Your own self-respect should induce you 
to do that. If your grandfather and your un- 
cle will not hear you, there is no law to com- 
pel them to do so. Do you know when your 
mother intends to return?” 

**I do not; I cannot even learn where she 
is; but Marian has promised to ascertain for 
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me. I mean to stay with the firm about a 
year longer. If my mother don’t come by that 
time, I shall go for her. I will find her.” 

““Well, a trip to Europe will do you no 
harm; but she will probably return before the 
year is out.” 

We decided to wait the turn of future events 
because we could not help ourselves, rather 
than because we were willing. On the fol- 
lowing Monday, I took my place in the count- 
ing-room again, and it was Desk and Debit 
once more. My father called there during the 
day to take leave of me. Itso happened that 
both Mr. Richard Collingsby and his father 
came in while he was there. They looked at 
him, but did not recognize him. They ap- 
peared to think they knew him, and spoke to 
him. 

‘*T know your face very well,” said Richard; 
“but I can’t call you by name.” 

‘* My name is Edward Farringford,” replied 
my father. 

** And he is my father,” I added. 

‘“*T am glad to see you looking so well, Ed- 
ward,” said the old gentleman, coldly. “I 
hear you are doing well; but don’t say a word 
to me about that silly story.” ' 

“IT don’t intend to do so. I wish to say, » 
sir, that while I plead guilty-to all you have 
charged upon me in the past, I have no occa- 
sion to ask any favors for the future, except 
your kind regard. I wish to see my wife—” 

‘* Never, sir! Never!” protested Mr. Col- 
lingsby, senior, as he rushed into his count- 
ing-room. 

‘“‘IT wish you well, Ned,” added Mr. Rich- 
ard; ‘‘ but | am sorry to find you attempting 
to impose upon our family.” 

My father bowed, but made no reply, and 
the son followed the father into the sanctum. 

“I can’t stay here, father,” I protested, cut 
to the quick by the conduct of my employers. 

“Be patient, Philip. When I think what I 
was, I can hardly blame them. Keep your 
place. You will be nearer to your mother 
here, when she returns, than in any other 
place.” 

I consented to stay, and I did stay. My 
father went home that night, and I applied 
myself diligently to the work of opening a new 
set.of books for Collingsby and Faxon. I was 
treated with a great deal of consideration by 
the senior and his father; but I never alluded 
to my relationship to them. I was sure of a 
storm if I did so. 

Mr. Whippleton was discharged from cus- 
tody after he had fully indemnified the firm 
for its losses. There were too many legal 
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doubts in the way of his prosecution to ren- 
der it advisable to proceed against him, even 
if the Collingsbys had been disposed to do so. 
But he was a ruined man. He could not even 
obtain a situation as a clerk in Chicago. His 
mother set him up in business in Cincinnati; 
but he failed, and lost all she had loaned him. 
His reputation followed him wherever he 
went. He finally obtained all his mother’s 
property, and both of them were reduced to 
poverty. The last time I saw the old lady, I 
am sure she was a better woman, and was 
willing to confess that worldly wisdom did 
not insure either success or happiness. 

Mr. Waterford was not seen in Chicago 
again. I afterwards met him in New York. 
Before his boat was sold, I made an excursion 
in her to the lagoon where the Florina was 
moored. Marian and other ladies went with 
me, and I sailed them home in the yacht, 
which was now my property. I found time to 
sail in her occasionally, and the Collingsbys 
were often passengers. I changed her name, 
and called her the ELLA GRACEWoop. 

I had a week’s vacation in the summer, and 
visited St. Louis. Mrs. Greenough was de- 
lighted to see me, and treated me like a son. 
When I returned, I carried with me the relics 
of my childhood. One afternoon, on board 
of the Ella Gracewood, I showed them to Mar- 
ian and her mother. Mrs. Collingsby recog- 
nized the portrait of my mother, and I think 
she was convinced that I was her nephew; 
but she was more prudent than Marian, and 
refused to commit herself. 

I was no nearer my mother than when I 
came to Chicago; but I had a lively hope of 
the future. I still looked forward with glow- 
ing anticipations to the time when our little 
family should be reunited under the same roof. 


I have told my story, and related all the 
catastrophes of aclerk. I staid in the count- 
ing-room of Collingsby and Faxon a year and 
a half, when the business was again closed by 
the death of the junior partner. Mr. Richard 
decided to retire, as he might have done years 
before. The new firm, to whom the business 
was sold, offered me a salary of twelve hun- 
dred a year; but I declined it, and was again 
free from any engagement. 

My mother had not yet returned. At the 
last accounts she was living at Nice, with her 
brother, whose wife was very feeble. I was 
eighteen, and I determined to go to her. I 
could no longer endure the separation; and 
with this resolve I bade farewell to Desk AND 
Desir. 
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PLAGIARISM. 
BY GERTRUDE. 


HEN I was a school-girl, one of the 

ever-dreaded *‘ composition days ” came, 
and brought no little dismay to the class of 
which I was one, for we were entirely unpre- 
pared ; the weather had been lovely, and every 
minute we could spare from school had been 
spent out of doors, under the trees, or ram- 
bling along the bank of the river which skirted 
the grounds of the seminary. Wednesday 
morning there was a flutter, and several of us 
went to the library, and collected what we 
could upon the given subject very hurriedly, 
scarcely taking time to think or give any 
ideas of our own. 

It was with many misgivings and fears of 
reproof that we took our places in the class. 
One after another read what we had gathered 
on our papers, and each felt how unfaithfully 
we had done our duty; but no word of the 
dreaded reprimand escaped the lips of our, 
kind teacher; the only remark was, ‘* Young 
ladies, your next subject for composition is 
Plagiarism. Be sure and do it justice.” We 
felt rather uncomfortably; but as we were not 
very well posted as to the meaning of the 
strange word, we went to our unfailing dic- 
tionary, which told us it was ‘ literary theft, 
or passing off as your own the thoughts and 
words of another.” We were punished, and 
few of us have ever forgotten that day’s les- 
son. I know that none of you would inten- 
tionally be guilty of deliberate theft; but we 
are apt to forget the quotation marks when 
using the words of others, which just suit our 
own purpose; these little marks (‘ ”), ‘ fore 
and aft,” as a sailor would say, make your 
‘* borrowing” all right; and oftentimes this 
borrowing is a compliment to the author. 

It is best, however, to avoid long extracts 
in expressing our own thoughts. How often we 
hear the words, “ there is nothing new!” Ad- 
mitting this, it would seem, at first thought, 
we must be a generation of plagiarists; but 
this is no more necessary than that the hun- 
dredth person who passes along the highway 
should step exactly in the footprints of those 
who have preceded him. Perhaps we may 
rarely have an original thought in the strictest 
sense of the word, one which has never be- 
fore entered the mind of mortal; and if we do 
have one, the words which we must use to ex- 
press it have every one been used thousands 
of times before: we knew what thought was. 
It is the new combinations of thought and 
words which made originality. If we want to 
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write an essay upon a subject of which we are 
comparatively ignorant, we should be obliged 
to read what others had written, to question 
those who were better informed, and gain all 
the knowledge possible; then we sit down and 
arrange our material as suits our own views, 
just as we would gather and incorporate into 
a bouquet the flowers we had culled from the 
garden, the field, and the wood. It is this per- 
sonal arrangement, this coloring and blending 
of materials by the action of our own minds, 
which gives to each work (be it an essay or 
bouquet) the stamp of our own individuality. 
On the other hand, if we merely copy from 
others, directly or indirectly, we plagiarize, 
or steal the *‘ head work” of another, while 
our own brains lie idle. This rule extends to 
all kinds of literature; and in propounding 
conundrums, or puzzles, we should be very 
careful not to claim as our own work those 
we have been told by others. That some of 
our young friends are not quite careful enough, 
I judge from a remark I read in a paper a few 
“days ago, to the effect that some of the ‘“‘ origi- 
nal” conundrums in Oliver Optic’s Magazine 
had been told the writer, when a boy, by his 
grandfather. I remember reading an amus- 
ing anecdote of a certain dean, who, while 
travelling, stopped over one Sunday in a vil- 
lage where he heard one of his own sermons 
preached by the curate. He sent for the gen- 
tleman to dine with him, and complimented 
him highly upon the way in which he had de- 
livered it. You can imagine how uncomforta- 
bly the curate must have felt, when he found 
he had been preaching a sermon, as his own, 
to the author of it. Be careful, then, never to 
allow even the possibility of your being caught 
in such a mortifying position. 


A OOWARD. 
BY ESTHER TRUE. 


SAW him first in bright new army blue, a 

captain’s insignia upon his shoulder, with 

red sash and glittering sword, walking proud- 

ly up and down the line of stalwart soldiers, 

about to embark on board a transport for the 
seat of war. 

Admiring eyes followed the brisk movements 
of the officer. He was a handsome man, with 
dark, piercing eyes, glossy, curling hair, anda 
fine, erect figure. 

Two women looked upon him with loving 
eyes, beaming a sort of proud worship. through 
their tears of parting. One was young and 
very beautiful, by the close resemblance his 
sister; the other, in widow’s weeds, the faith- 
ful mother 





How proud they were that this handsome 
son and brother had been honored above his 
companions by an officer's commission. In 
their loving hearts these loving women be- 
lieved that such honors were the true meed of 
honest ability and superior merit. We of the 
worldly world can remember how wickedly 
commissions were dispensed, in the beginning 
of the war, as bribes, political rewards, or 
badges of distinction in wealth. 

Captain Nelson Amory — that was his name 
— belonged to an old country family, and was 
the only young man in his native village grad- 
uated at Harvard. He had a condescending 
grace of manners, and a pleasing suavity of 
speech, that won hearts, and he ‘‘ knew the 
ropes ” of politial intrigue, and, ready to avail 
himself of them, was, accordingly, looked upon 
as a rising young man. 

It was easy for him to obtain his commis- 
sion, since he knew how; yet I would not as- 
sert that it was unworthily bestowed. 

He was not a coward in the great events of 
war. There were credible rumors rife of most 
gallant action upon his part in the battle of 
Antietam, and they said he was nobly in the 
front at Blue Ridge. 

Captain Amory was twenty-five years old 
when he started for the war. In all these years 
he had never developed the trait of cowardice. 
He had not yet met the enemy that could con- 
quer him. He looked upon the world as his 
‘‘oyster” easily opened with his sword; per- 
chance with his pen; perhaps even by the elo- 
quent persuasion of his lips. His enemy, a 
formidable giant, set his foot upon that oyster, 
and the young man, not daring to oppose this 
unlooked-for adversary, ignobly retreated from 
the contest. All the elements of cowardice 
were suddenly revealed in his character. I 
will tell you all about it. 

Captain Amory came home, at the close of 
the war, covered with renown. They feasted 
and féted, and welcomed him with his little 
remnant of acompany. He was the hero of 
the day. The face of his mother glowed with 
happiness. It seemed that all her hopes for 
his greatness were now accomplished. He 
had come back to hera hero. His sister wor- 
shipped him with silent admiration, and many 
girlish hearts fluttered with hope and pride at 
his recognition. 

For two or three years he revelled in these 
intoxicating laurels. But as time rolled on, 
and the events of the war grewdim in the 
past, people forgot to say, ‘‘ Captain” Amory; 
he became Mr. Amory, or Nelson, or N. 
Amory, Esq. He found that martial laurels 
fade, and he must seek renown in the old 
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fields of wealth or literature. He had not the 
energy or vanity to try to become a great au- 
thor. 

While in Virginia, he had come upon an old 
mill privilege, with ruined buildings, that 
seemed to him like a neglected mine of wealth. 
He saw the little falls of his native state reap- 
ing golden harvests through endless manufac- 
tories. Other men made fortunes. Here was 
his opportunity. The more he thought of it, 
the more it seemed that it was a golden chance. 

Finally, he went to Virginia, and wandered 
round the old mill, and the cascade seemed to 
drop gold and diamonds for him. He came 
back quite determined. His mother, with all 
a woman’s trust, never doubted the judgment 
of her hero. He risked all the property his 
careful father had accumulated, and his grand- 
father bequeathed, and too late he learned that 
his venture was a dreadful failure, utterly im- 
practicable. A mere pittance had been se- 
cured to his mother. His sister went undow- 
ered to her husband. 

Nelson Amory saw his oyster shut with in- 
vincible tightness, his sword rusted, and his 
pen powerless to open it, and the foot of the 
giant, Poverty, pressed firm upon it. 

What did he do? What would you have 
done, my lads? Would you not have wrestled 
manfully with that giant, hand to hand, inch 
by inch, and opened that oyster with manly 
muscle, growing stronger in the contest, gain- 
ing vigor, self-respect, and the respect of your 
fellow-men, by a brave and honest struggle — 
coat off, hands hardened — with this ugly fel- 
low, called Poverty! 

Nelson Amory, the coward, did nothing of 
the kind. He looked at his white, aristocratic 
hands, adorned with rings, and said, — ; 

“I cannot work. What would my friends 
think of me? I should never again be invited 
to Judge A.’s, or Colonel B.’s, or General C.’s. 
Take off my coat and work at my father’s trade 
—a carpenter! Impossible! I'll borrow a 
hundred dollars of Smith, and try the broker’s 
business.” 

He tried it accordingly, and in two or three 
months found himself sadly in arrears for board 
at the Revere House. Rent pressing, and no 
way of paying the hundred dollars, except by 
borrowing of Jones. 

He tried the insurance business, going into 
cheaper lodgings. The splendid commissions 
in this business were a sort of luminous mi- 
rage. He could not force people to take out 
insurance policies. His coat was threadbare. 
A good coat was indispensable to his position 
as a gentleman; so was a stylish beaver; so 
were kid gloves. 
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He raised the money for these some how, 
and turned solicitor of patents. He very soon 
had a quarrel with his boarding mistress, who 
retained his trunk for security of her demands, 
and Captain Amory was reduced to the extrem- 
ity of visiting some of his army friends, for the 
means of satisfying his hunger at their table. 

All this while, my boys, this man was a 
skilled carpenter, his father, with rare good 
sense, having insisted upon his learning a 
trade, even if he never wished to work at it. 
So he had worked with his father, who was an 
extensive builder, for several years, while study- 
ing for college. All this time the papers were 
constantly calling for skilled mechanics in his 
department of labor, while he, with craven 
soul, was burying his self-respect, the respect 
of the world, his hopes of the future, and all 
his manhood, in the slums of the most abject 
cowardice. 

He is now over thirty years old, a weak, 
hopeless, spiritless creature, carrying about 
the hollow semblance of a gentleman, bear- 
ing the image of a man, while you and I, and 
all his friends, know that he is a walking lie; 
for he is neither a man nor a gentleman, but 
an arrant coward. Afraid of the finger of 
scorn! and yet he does not escape it. Afraid 
of honest, manly labor, and willing to bear 
the ignominious burden of dishonorable debt! 

Some friend, more honest and true than 
many, asked him, one day, why he did not 
work at his trade, and get out of debt, and do 
some good in the world. 

‘*Why,” said this poor craven, ‘* you see, 
my situation is peculiar. I have a position to 
maintain. I have been a captainin the army, 
you know, and graduated at Harvard. My 
classmates and army comrades are gentle- 
men, and I cannot take a place beneath them, 
among dirty mechanics. Perhaps you don’t 
understand it. But it’s a peculiar position. I 
must maintain my place in society.” 

Beneath them, indeed! What faithful me- 
chanic, true to himself and the world, who owes 
no man, and owns a bank-book, but can look 
down upon such a cowardly spirit from the 
heights of a noble and manly independence. 
Who of my readers would be willing to wreck 
their hopes of proud and honorable citizenship 
upon these quicksands of ignoble cowardice as 
this man has done? I have held up the picture 
for a warning. It isnouncommon one. It is 
the fault of American young men, who have 
once worn broadcloth, that they are afraid to 
work, afraid of coarse hands, afraid to minis- 
ter to the wants of their fellow-men by hon- 
orable toil. And I am afraid there are some 
such cowards among our girls, too. 
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LITTLE PIP. 
BY HIS OWNER. 


ig was only a little black and tan dog; but 
Pip occupied a large place in our affections. 
He had been an inmate of our home for ten 
years, and during all that time had been upon 
his good behavior, looking after the interests 
of the family as his own, and allowing no sus- 
Ppicious persons to pass his outpost without 
the severest scrutiny. He had strong preju- 
dices; had a particular aversion to the minis- 
ter, and would not make friends with several 
who visited the house, always responding with 
a bark to all attempts at reconciliation. But 
he was faithful to those he regarded as his 
friends, and his tail was never weary in wag- 
ging his delight at their attentions. 

Children were the especial favorites of Pip, 
and he coveted their society with great eager- 
hess, was always ready for a game of romps 
with them, and never snarled at them for any 
liberties they might take with him, which they 
often did, he seeming to understand the mat- 
ter perfectly, and would retaliate upon them 
in affecting to bite them, though he would 
have parted with his ears before he would do 
it, and would growl at them as fiercely as a 
lion; but all the while he was chuckling inside 
at the fun of the thing. They would pretend, 
at times, to be very much afraid of him, and 
run, at which he would show the greatest glee, 
and his bark would sound just like a good- 
natured laugh, as he ran after them. 

He was great at marbles. Not that he could 
knuckle, or pitch, or span, or anything of that 
kind; but he loved to sit on the sidewalk, with 
the rest of the boys, and watch the progress 
of the game; and he knew, as well as any of 
them, when there was any foul play, and 
would show his teeth at the first attempt at 
trickery. At least the boys all said so, who 
used to look up to him as a sort of umpire, 
though he never gave any decisions, which 
doubtless would have been very dogmatical. 

He never could quite make up his mind to 
like cats, although there were many in his 
circle of acquaintance. He tolerated the cat 
that belonged to his own home, but nothing 
more, deeming that his dignity would be 
compromised by familiarity. True, he re- 
spected her for her many talons, but kept 
aloof from her with dogged persistency. If 
she made advances towards him, as she some- 
times did, he would suddenly remember an 
engagement, and leave. 

One spring day, when the ground was damp 
and a cold air blowing, Pip sat in an exposed 
position, noting the passers-by, and wonder- 





ing if any of them were fit to eat, — he often 
indulged in such queer fancies, more espe- 
cially some boys of another neighborhood 
who had thrown snow-balls at him the winter 
before, — and took a violent cold. He went into 
the house in evident indisposition, and from 
that day Pip was a doomed dog. 

Experts in canine diseases were called in, 
who pronounced his disease asthma. But he 
would take no medicine that was prescribed, 
determined to “‘ suffer and be strong,” mistak- 
ing the meaning of Longfellow; and, beyond 
a little natural whine and bark, left physic 
to the dogs. He grew weaker, day by day, 
for a year, though he managed to do all the 
family barking, and abated no whit of his 
old antagonism to the minister and those in- 
imical. 

His disease, at last, took the form of croup, 
and he suffered greatly, looking in the faces 
of those around him for sympathy and relief. 

“Poor Pip!” they said; ‘* he had better be 
put out of his misery; and to-night, when 
Tom comes home, it shall be done.” 

Poor Pip heard it; but did he know the 
meaning? It is impossible to say; but he 
avoided every one from that time, and glanced 
at them furtively from beneath chairs and 
tables, as though he were apprehensive of his 
doom. 

At the hour when Tom was expected, Pip 
made his customary sign that he wished to go 
out, by scratching at the door, which was 
opened to him, and he went into the yard to 
await the execution of the sentence he had 
heard uttered; and when the executioner ar- 
rived, they went out, and called, “Pip!” 
‘¢Pip!” several times; but no Pip came, as 
of old, in answer to such a call. They 
brought lights, and. searched the premises, 
and there, beneath the bushes, — his favorite 
shade in the warm days,—lay poor Pip— 
dead! 

They buried him where he lay, and his 
humble grave received the tribute of many 
regretful tears. True, it was only a dog; but 
his little breast was full of the most noble 
qualities: He was faithful, no hypocrite, 
earnest, unselfish, living fully up to his high- 
est instincts, and thus surpassed many, who, 
having reason to guide them, do not accept its 
light. 

The following epitaph, by a friend of the 
deceased, affords a graceful termination to 
this obituary tribute: — 


Poor Pip, the dog, lies buried here, 
His life well lived, his record clear ; 
Reader, who gazest on this stone, 
Go do as well as he has done. 
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THE END OF THE PROOESSION. 
BY FRANCES LEE. 


HERE had been no greater day for Dot 

since the day Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, and everything knew it. Even the old 
yellow sun got up five minutes earlier by the 
town clock, he was in such a hurry to begin, 
and the birds, after singing all the songs 
they knew, went making up new ones. Deer 
Mountain pretended to be a great plum-cake, 
with apple trees in full bloom stuck here and 
there all over it, like huge bouquets. The in- 
nocence upon the hill-sides looked like flocks 
of lambs, and the lambs looked like beds of 
innocence. 

The only cloud to be seen anywhere was on 
old Mr.-Nesbitt’s face. 

‘‘T knew it would rain to-day,” said he, 
soowling. 

“ Well, it doesn’t, grandpa,” answered Jim- 
my, looking up from the work of greasing his 
shoes down on the end of the brick hearth, 
and glancing out of the window. 

“You needn’t tell me that. I see it don’t,” 


answered grandpa, quite abused. 

“Why, grandpa, you didn’t want it to rain 
—did you?” asked Jimmy. 

“Of course I didn’t,” returned grandpa, in- 
dignantly. 


‘* But I knew it would.” 

Poor grandfather Nesbitt! he was born to 
worry about something, either because it hap- 
pened or because it did not. 

And now the bells began to ring — the 
meeting-house bell and Deacon Simpkins’s 
dinner bell. That was to show it was time 
to put on your bonnet, and begin to go. So 
within the next half hour you would think 
nobody but the cat could have been left at 
home to keep house anywhere. If you looked 
up street, there you saw horses and wagons, 
and horses and wagons, coming, and coming, 
and coming. If you looked down the river 
road, there were more horses and wagons, and 
troops of girls dressed in bright gowns, and 
bright ribbons, with wreaths of flowers about 
their heads, and bouquets in their hands. It 
was just the same up Falltown way, and so it 
was on the road from Centreville. As for 
Meeting-house Hill, that was like a great bee- 
hive; and in the heart of the buzz and stir 
was little hunchbacked lawyer Hadley, trying 
to look as many ways as.a fly. 

Lawyer Hadley could not have felt more 
important if he had been going to be inau- 
gurated President of the United States; and he 
would not in that case have had half so much 
to do. He wore a card in his hat, telling that 
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he was marshal of the day, and a great French 
lily in his button-hole,‘with a spray or two of 
flowering almond, and some sprigs of box, 
and he flew around, as grandfather Nesbitt 
said, “‘ like a hen with her head cut off.” 

By and by the minister, Mr. Winthrop, 
came stepping along, as measured and slow 
as an eight-day clock. And after him Dr. 
Dent in his high gig. Dr. Dent was very tall 
and very straight, with white hair atop his 
high forehead, like snow on Mont Blanc. 
He was deaf as an oyster; but then he looked 
well in a procession. And you could not have 
found a more imposing pair to head it, even 
if you had looked with Diogones’s lantern. 
Then came Esquire Garfield, who was broad, 
and red, and round, and carried a white silk 
pocket-handkerchief. And along with him 
was the village merchant, as fine a figure of 
a man as you would see in five counties, and 
who looked as though he could buy you out any 
day, if he wanted to, and still have enough 
left to stock his store. 

After these came the Sabbath schools, class 
by class, with their teachers, and then the 
fathers and mothers, and all the rest of the 
people. And when they were formed in line, 
with a little space between each couple, the 
procession stretched all the way from the 
meeting-house steps down the hill, past the 
school-house, clear to the maple tree that had 
the woodbine around it, along on the road to 
the Com'mon; for this was a Temperance 
MASS Meeting, as you might have read on 
all the barns and fences in Dot for a month 
past. And after the procession had formed at 
the Methodist Meeting-house, it was to march, 
to the sound of Jabe Finch’s drum, to the 
church on the Common, and there listen to 
speeches, and songs, and recitations, and no- 
body knew what. And then there was a long 
table spread under a bough arbor on the vil- 
lage green, where you were going to eat as 
much as you possibly could, and have a pocket 
full to take home. A Pillow-case full Mrs. 
Dorsey would get, picking up nice bits here 
and there all over the table. She always went 
to all the picnics and basket dinners for miles 
about, and did a good deal towards helping 
out her living in that way. I do not think it 
was an easy way. 

The table was already laid, and baskets and 
baskets, and pails and pails, of the nicest 
kinds of cake, and pies, and meat, and bread, 
and preserves, had been coming ever since 
daylight. No danger but Mrs. Dorsey could 
fill her pillow-case to-day. And no danger 
but Dr. Dent would have practice enough 
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among the children to-morrow. Old Mr. 
Nesbitt said ‘‘that was why the doctor was 
always so fairce for such kinds of doings.” 
But that was not true. 

And now the head of the procession began 
to move. with drum beating and flag flying, 
and flowers everywhere. Side by side, step to 
step, the bright faces filed along after the dig- 
nified head. O, how the birds sang, and how 
the sturdy little gun-barrel banged off behind 
the meeting-house! 

One must not suppose it was an easy task 
to arrange everybody in the place where they 
wanted to go, and also in the place where they 
would add most to the appearance of the pro- 
cession. It was a work that required great 
tact and judgment, that is, until you came to 
the very end. It was easy to see who should 
bring it up. Mr. Winthrop’s black Eliza, of 
course. She was the only colored person for 
miles around, and she had a pew all to herself 
in the gallery on Sundays, and had never sat 
at the table with white folks in her life. Cer- 
tainly not. But there was no harm in letting 
the poor thing come and join the procession, 
and then wait on the people, and pick up the 
table afterwards. So she was dressed all in 
her best, which was red calico with yellow 
tulips on it; and there she was, along with 
her cousin, who had come from somewhere a 
great way off — Ethiopia, perhaps. 

Thus, in their proper place, and happy as 
the larks overhead, the two black girls brought 
up the procession. 

Down the grassy hill-slope, along the shad- 
ed country road, across the little wooden 
bridge over the dancing brook, where the tiny 
minnows and shining trout flashed about un- 
der the willows, up the round bluff, and out 
on the open common, where Mrs. Winthrop 
and the doctor’s wife kept watch over the pic- 
nic table in their white gowns, and so up to 
the church door. ; 

‘‘ The procession will halt and divide,” cried 
lawyer Hadley, in his most marshal tone. 

Accordingly the procession halted, and the 
two dignified heads fell apart half the width 
of the meeting-house steps, and that was half 
the width of the meeting-house itself. The 
rest of the procession followed its heads, mak- 
ing a wide, living lane. And now, what do 
you think? 

The governor had been invited, but he had 
not come. So had Edward Everett, and 
neither had he. So had the Hutchinson 
Family, but they had not arrived. Neither 
had Gough, nor the lawyers and orators from 
Centreville. But that was not so much mat- 
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ter, for with all the rest to be done, there 
would hardly have been time to listen to them. 
No; the unlooked-for mischance that did hap- 
pen was this. By some horrible oversight on 
the part of lawyer Hadley, as the procession 
filed in from its end through this dignified 
wall, it came to pass that black Eliza and her 
cousin Delilah went in fizst, and had the high- 
est seats. 

‘What did I tell you?” grumbled old Mr. 
Nesbitt. ‘‘I knew the doings would be spiled 
somehows. Just as I'said. There is no more 
organization about Hadley than there is about 
a flock of sheep in the streets of New York. 
It makes me mad! I could take such a man 
and set him down the other side of the Hud- 
son, if I had the power. So goes the world. 
No condition to it.” 

Grandfather Nesbitt grumbled his last grum- 
ble, and scowled his last scowl, years upon 
years ago. He has slept a long time among 
the purple gerardias on the wooded slope 
above the dancing brook. 

And while he has been sleeping, the world, 
with its “‘no condition,” has gone on, until 
to-day history repeats itself. It is not a coun- 
try village this time, but a nation that finds 
itself surprised by seeing the black despised 
end of the procession coming in at last to take 
one of its highest seats. 


—___—_>—__— 


—— TuHE human voice is the most marvel- 
lous, as well as melodious, of all the music of 
nature. There are many different kinds of 
voices, the compass varying according to 
the length of the windpipe, the longest hav- 
ing the most notes. The varieties of male 
voices are bass, baritone, and tenor. The 
varieties in women are termed contralto, mez- 
zo-soprano, and soprano. In the decline of 
life, the cartilages of the throat ossify, and the 
ligaments harden, producing a hard, cracked 
sound. 


—— ARABIAN horses are divided into two 
great branches: the Kudischi, whose descent 
is unknown, and the Kochlani, of whom a 
written genealogy has been kept for two thou- 
sand years. These last are reserved for riding 
solely. They are highly esteemed, and, con- 
sequently, very dear. They are said to de- 
rive their origin from King Solomon’s steeds. 
They have great courage, and can bear fatigue 
and hunger wonderfully. England is indebted 
to Arabia for her improved and unrivalled 
breed of horses for the turf, the field, and the 
road. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized: words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly phasized. The b refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
thetorical pauses. 





GOOD BY, OLD YEAR. 


OOD BY, otp YEAR! 7GRaAyY 

WITH AGE, and bending under 
the weight of thy twelve-month pil- 
grimage, with thy footsteps feeble, 
and the ‘LAST GRAIN OF SAND in. thy 
hour-glass e’en now running its swift 
curve, thou seemest to "LINGER a mo- 
ment ere the door closes upon thee, 
ere the book of thy life is forever 
sealed. 

*Goop By! *BrRiGHT and Joyous 
were the hours of thy youth; *sRIL- 
LIANT with promise were thy *pAWN- 
ING LIGHTS; **BEAUTIFUL and CLEAR 
were thy 90VERARCHING SKIES, and 
the remembrance of them is sweet. 
But SPRING-TIME, with its *‘PLANT- 
ING and SOWING; SUMMER, with its 
WARMTH and RIPENING; AUTUMN, 
with its “GOLDEN HARVESTS, and WIN- 
TER, with its *FRosT and sNow, — 
THESE have come to us, and by them 
we know that thy reign is over. 

Time in its ceaseless flight is bear- 
ing us 70NWARD. The years roll 
RAPIDLY AWAY into the 'DIM PAST; 
the ‘‘ days of our years” are QUICKLY 
TOLD, and ‘we all do FADE AS A 
LEAF.” But *wHAT RECORD does the 
year bear with it? what has the *RE- 
CORDING ANGEL written toourcredit? 
There were opportunities for DOING 
coop; for growing WISER and BET- 
TER; for servinc Gop and loving 
our *FELLOW-MEN. Did we improve 
them all? Were there no misspent 
hours? Does the memory of no un- 
worthy deed throw out its unwel- 
come shadow to haunt our musings? 
Ah, old year! thine is a ‘MIGHTY 
BURDEN to be borne into the unalter- 
able past! thine is a WEIGHTY REC- 
ORD to be shown when *ALL THE 
DEEDS of men shall be brought to 
light. Memory may now fail us; 
passion or prejudice may blind our 
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vision; SELF-INTEREST may warp cur judg- 
ment; but "THERE THE RECORD STANDS, and 
there is to be No CHANGE. “ 

Farewell, old year! Joy and sorrow, labor 
and rest, have been thine; and the heart has 
had its seasons of hope and despair, of conso- 
lation and disquiet, of trust and doubt. But 
3+ABOVE ALL TIME and space, CONTROLLING 
all events, is "Hz who holds the nations in 
his hand, who knows the thoughts of all men. 
Ages may roll their course and time grow 
gray, but HE is ever the same. ‘‘°+OF oLD 
hast thou formed the foundations of the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of thy hand. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, 
all of them shall wax old like a garment; as 
a *vVESTURE shalt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed. But '*+truov art the same, 
and Tuy years shall have no end.” 

Let us ‘GATHER UP the memories of the past 
year, and set them in order, that we may learn* 
the lessons they may teach us. Over the 
*BROAD WORLD the angel of time is passing, 
*SCATTERING with a kindly hand on all man- 
kind the opportunities of doing good; and 
have we been running along life’s pathway so 
rapidly, that, attracted by the flowers that 
7GROW BY THE WAYSIDE, we have not heed- 
ed the cry of the suffering, have not made 
our days bright with blessings? The 'New 
YEAR is at the door, and is entering; before 
we catch the sound of his first footfall, even 
while the last echo of the old year is dying, 
let us, with *H1GH PURPOSE and firm resolve, 
consecrate our lives to *+aLL that’s NOBLE, 
and Goon, and ®*TrRUE. 


—_———@——— 


—— Ir is quite as important to take care of 
your mind as your body; therefore avoid all 
sensational reading; it injures the mind jus¢ 
as surely as alcoholic drink does the body. 
Newspaper writers eagerly collect the details 
of horrid murders, scandalous domestic crimes, 
&c., in order to sell their Papers. Why is this? 
Because the American mind craves excite- 
ment. Boys and girls, it rests upon you to 
improve the public mind, form societies, and 
sign pledges to be temperate in reading, and 
skip the murders and horrible tragedies in our 
newspapers. 


—— LEarN early to love books ; books should 
be chosen like friends; a bad book is like an 
evil-minded friend. ‘‘ Literature is as wide and 
deep as the human heart.” Ifa boy loves good 
books, he has in him that which will strengthen 
him in various trials. Such a love will keep 
him at home, and make time pass pleasantly. 

















ANSWERS. 

758. (A wrong C on fest) (eyes) (half re 
dressed) — A wrong confessed is half re- 
dressed. 759. Please, lease, ease, sea. 760. 
(All in writing) (ought) (2) (40 = XL) — All 
in writing ought to excel. 761. Fine feathers 
make fine birds. 762. The letter E. 763. 
(Reams) — Rheims. 764. Alice, B. O. W. C., 
Beaver, Tot, Ski, Kex, Snip. 765. Night-in- 
gale. 766. (Y) (an oak) —Wyanoke. 767. 
Lehigh, Omaha, velvet, Elbe — Love, Hare. 


PUZZLE. 

772. The title of a book, one word in each 
couplet : — 
“« Little king Boggen he built a fine hall; 
Pie crust and pastry crust, that was the wall.” 
‘¢ The rose is red, the violet blue.” 
“*The clock struck one, and down he run, 

Hiccory, diccory, dock,” 

“* And if the bowl had been stronger, 
My song had been longer.” 


‘ And Betty’s a lady, and wears a gold ring.” 
Lorain LINCOLN. 





DANY JONES 


Cross-WorpD ENIGMA. 


769. My first is in ant, but not in fly. 

My second is in cloud, but not in sky. 

My third is in truth, but not in lie. 

My fourth is in wet, but not in dry. 

My fifth is in laugh, but not in cry. 

My whole is a sea; which you can find if 
you try. Sun. 


770. REsus. 


HOUR(={0UR 


Square Worn. 


471. The bark of a tree; a unit; a snare. 
Gas. 


VEGETABLE ENIGMA. 


| 774. To two sixths of a potato add one eighth 
of a cucumber, two fourths of peat, and one 
fifth of an onion, and find the resulting vege- 
table. MYNHEER. 


Square Worp. 


775. A fish; a whetting-stone; a girl’s name; 
| a kind of wood. Humpty Dumpty. 


776. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 





UU 
CHEESE KURO hie 


Dovusie ACROSTIC. 


animal. 6. An animal. REINDEER. 


CHARADE. 





mit, my whole a good trade. SPECS. 





777. The initials and finals spell the name 
of two animals. 1. An odoriferous plant. 2. 
An insect. 3. To serve. 4. To leap. 5. Ai 


778. My first is to blame, my second to ad- 
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OUR BOYS 





ETTERS should be directed to ‘“‘ Eprror 

oF OLIveR OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 

MoNEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 

We used to sing a song of “One little, 
two little, three little Indians,” &c., but now 
comes a letter from ‘ Little Injun;” but it 
is not of the family we sang about, for all 
those ‘‘ little Indians ” have had time to grow 
up. — Here is a brave letter from ‘‘ Civil En- 
gineer,” full of fun and good sense, just such 
as we like. — Plane and Plank, in book form, 
will be sent, postpaid, for $1.50. 

We had a very nice call from Seignior, of 
Brookfield, the other day; he did just as we 
want all our boys to do when they come to 
Boston; that is, come to Lee & Shepard’s 
store, and to our office, or, as they used to say 
in old times, *‘call in and see the folks.” — 
That ‘“‘affadavit” ruined the enigma; the 
sender will recognize it by this reference. — A 
hearty welcome we give to our French corre- 
spondents, Henri and Marguerite, and we are 
glad they like our country. They say a good 
word, too, for our schools: ‘‘ we like Ameri- 
can schools very much, the teachers are so 
kind and pleasant.” We shall try the French 
rebus. 

Two letters have just reached us containing 
the same anagrams! of course all original ! — 
S. T. Ump is on the right track, but not 
quite far enough along; however, if he keeps 
on he will reach a place in our columns. — 
Almost, but not quite, is the mournful verdict 
on Ettie Del Roy’s rebus; but it is so good 
that we expect the next one will be all right. 
— Philatetist is a new member of our family 
circle; long may he remain to his pleasure 
and profit, and to our own. 

Frank A. Knight, P. O. Box 155, Concord, 
N. H., has gone into the stamp business; col- 
lectors and dealers, please take notice. — Boys, 
look at the first sentences on this page, and 
see how to direct your letters. — A correspon- 
dent inquires ‘‘ the name of the three oldest 
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academies in Massachusetts.” Who will tell? 
— Hocus Pocus conquers us with some of his 
geographicals. — Hickory Dickory Dock, ‘‘ the 
mouse ran up theclock ;” but this is more than 
we meant; the first line belongs to a new head 
worker who has taken it for his name. Hick, 
Dick, Dock, ‘for short.” 

With due respect, we must say that Barbara 
is better in the poem than in the rebus; please 
try again, friend Rusticus.— Some of Fl 
Away’s anagrams are very well done, and it 
to his credit that they are evidently original. 
We have received anagrams that were mouldy 
with old age, and yet sent to us as original! — 
Stranger is at last getting acquainted; come 
oftener, please. 

“Our Mutual Friend” wishes to know 
where he can obtain a small-sized printing 
press, suitable for boys’ use. — Collectors of 
foreign postage stamps can send for a free 
specimen of the Stamp Collector’s Magazine, 
to W. L. Terhune, Box 339, Boston, Mass. 

Thanks for Nutter’s price list. — Oliver 
Mitchell is pretty smart for a youngster, and 
by and by he will send us a rebus good enough 
for the Magazine. — Dodd is very compliment- 
ary, and we dislike to decline his head work, 
but it is rather too easy. — The January num- 
ber of the Magazine will be full of good things, 
and we know it will please everybody. Let 
the boys and girls be on hand for it.— P. R. 
Ice thinks that cutting off a fox’s head makes 
a larger animal: thus, Fox — ox; well, we will 
not dispute him. 

Ferox will find good lists of books on the 
cover and advertising pages of the Magazine. 
—Rino smiles benignantly upon us from his 
photograph; thanks. —If Hercules will send 
his post-office address we will put him under 
‘* Wishes.” — We are just a little afraid of El 
Sol’s head work; one or two of the rebuses 
have a familiar look. — Will it be much ac- 
count, if we decline No Account, on account of 
lack of space?— That saw-and-Esau_ rebus 
has been seen too many times to bear another 
repetition. Does any. one take the hint? 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Young Satchel, 
Box 344, Albion, N. Y. (entomology). — W. O. 
Webber, Charlestown, N. H. (hunting, &c.). 
— Wm. O. White, care of Brown & White, 
Norfolk, Va. — E. E. Russell, 60 North Hal- 
sted Street, Chicago. — N. Ski, Box 29, Cam- 
den, N. J. (amateur authors and editors). — S. 
Y. Heebner, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— Will. St. Clair, Box 338, Jersey City, N. Y. 
— George W. Langley, Byfield, Mass. — Wal- 
tér Scott, Box 29, Norfolk, Va.— Thomas E. 
Rogers, Box 2286, New York city. 








OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








WuRBoys- Girts 


OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 











TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ECEMBER 31, 187o— the last day of the 

last month of the year! and mingled feel- 
ings of pleasure and sadness arise in our hearts 
as we send out this number of the Magazine 
to our many thousand readers. Pleasure, — 
because we look back upon a year now closing, 
and think of the merry times we have enjoyed 
with our young friends; of the good things 
we have sent to them from week to week; of 
the kind and welcome letters they have sent 
to us; and we feel that the year has not been 
spent in vain, for it has made us better friends. 
Sadness, — because it is always sad to part 
with an old friend, and 1870 was one. We 
had learned to love its days as they came to us 
with their busy burden of duties, to love the 
opportunities it gave us to talk with our boys 
and girls; and now those days and those op- 
portunities afe gone into the dim past; their 
record is closed, and lives only in those pre- 
cious thoughts which 


** Memory with its life eternal, 
Throws round the soul in blossoms ever vernal.”’ 


And, so “‘ Passing away” is written on all 
things human. Our family circle has been 
larger than ever the past year; the boys and 
girls crowd into it with cheerful faces, and are 
always welcome; but we miss a fewdear ones 
from the number, sy 


** Gone from earth and earth’s decay, 
From death’s dark night to endless day ; 
We hear their footsteps on the way 

Like angel steps retreating ;”’ 


and we know every reader of our pages will 
stop a moment in the flush and joy of life to 
give a kindly thought to those who mourn. 
Yes, boys and girls, the year is at an end; 
and what have you to say? Have you grown 
wiser and better as you have grown older? 
Have you done all the good you could, and so 
lived that no twinge of regret will come over 
you when you think of the past twelve months? 
Let the lessons of the past be useful to you 
for the future, and as the clock shall strike 
the last hour of 1870, may the new year open 
upon you bright with good words and good 
deeds; and it shall be our aim to help you in 
every noble purpose. And so we will say, edi- 
tor and readers, ‘‘ Good by, old year, good by.” 





Close gently the door upon its departing form, 
and greet brightly and joyously the new year, 
which ruddy and fresh turns the hour-glass for 
another twelve months’ running of the sands 
of time. 


Our MAGAZINE THE PasT YEAR. 


Have we kept our promise made a year ago? 
Look at the pages for 1870, and see how they 
have been filled with good things, with more 
and better reading, and more pictures than ever 
before ; and besides, the boys and girls have an 
extra number; fifty-three numbers instead of 
fifty-two — a circumstance that is a little curi- 
ous, but which gives our boys and girls quite 
an advantage. It came in this way: the first 
number was dated January 1, 1870, and the 
last number on December 31, the last day of 
the last month; and therefore we had to give 
an extranumber. The publishers, Messts. Lee 
& Shepard, have spared no expense to make 
the volume for 1870 excellent in all respects, 
and the editor has taken advantage of their 
liberality and good nature to crowd its col- 
umns with the best that he could obtain. 


THe Next YEAR 
will be better yet! 

Oliver Optic, fresh from his European tour, 
will have a feast of interesting matter for his 
friends, while his new story, Cringle and Cross- 
Tree, or the Sea Swashes of a Sailor, a con- 
tinuation of his Onward and Upward Stories, 
will delight all readers. Elijah Kellogg, who 
wrote the famous ‘‘ Elm Island Stories,” will 
have a continued story, called The Spark of 
Genius, or the College Life of Fames Traf- 
ton, and Sophie May will contribute a story for 
girls, entitled The Doctor's Daughter. These 
three stories will begin in the January num- 
ber; and there will be a great variety of other 
matter, as stated on the cover. In order to 
present these to the best advantage, and also 
because our subscribers so desire, we shall 
hereafter issue the Magazine 


In Montuiy Parts ONLy. 

This plan enables the publishers to give 
more Continued Stories, more Illustrations, 
more Editorial Talks, more Dialogue and 
Declamation, more General Information, more 
Fun and Head Work than ever before. 

And now, young friends, will you keep us 
company another year? If so, we will try to 
make it a pleasant and profitable year to you, 
and both publishers and editor will see to it 
that Oliver Optic’s Magazine for 1871 shall be 
more than ever worthy its reputation as the 
‘* Best Juvenile Magazine.” 











